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The Right Worſhipful 
Sir CRISP GASCOYNE, Kant. Alderman, 
TTC 


AND 
The Reſt of the TrusTEES, 

N * 
CHARITY SCHOOLS 


FOUNDED BY 


Sir 5 0 H N 8 A 8 85 Ent. deceaſed; 


The following Diſcourſe, 


| Preach'd and publiſhed at their Requeſt, 
Is 


With all due Reſpot INSCRIBED, 


B y their moſt obedient, and 
Much obliged bumble Servant, 


THOMAS KEIGHLY. 
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St. JOHN Gaps 13, Verſe 35, 


B Jy this ſhall all men 7 that ye are my. 
di iſciples, if De have love one to another. 


 HO' the Jews were, in many reſpects, a 
very ſingular people, and differed greatly 
from the reſt of mankind in their peculia- 
rities and diſtinctions, yet they had this in common 
with the religious and wiſe men of other nations: 
that all the different ſects among them had ſome pe- 
culiar maxims and cuſtoms, by which they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from one another. Our Saviour's example 
is a proof that theſe diſtinctions were both neceſſary 
and commendable. For even he himſelf, upon his firſt 
appearing in publick, fixed upon this great, this truly 
noble badge of mutual charity and benevolence, and 
pointed it out as the proper mark and characteriſ- 
tick of his followers. By this ſhall all men know that 


ye are my di 1ſeiples, if Je have love one 70 another. 


B And, 


(6) 


And, in purſuance of this general inſtitution, we - 


find his Apoſtles taking every opportunity to recom- 


mend and inforce this indiſpenſible duty; aſſuring us, 


that without this, all our pretences to religion are 


fruitleſs and vain, that the love of God is the only 
true cement, which can unite us to our beneficent 
creator; that faith and hope, however great and ne- 


_ ceſlary graces, are ſtil inferior to this, and nothing 
. valuable without it. 


The preſent a arte ſhall be employed in explain- 


ing the nature of this love — the object of it; — 


and the obligation we are all under to practice this 
duty: — - with a an b ſuitable to the e ſo- 


lemnity. 


When the Almighty, in his infinite goodneſs created 
mankind, he implanted in their ſouls ſeveral natural 


tendencies and affections for the better preſervation 


of their beings and ſecurity of their happineſs. A- 
mongſt theſe the ſocial paſſions, or the inclinations 
towards ſociety, converſation and friendſhip, are the 


moſt powerful and uſeful, 


Now, 


4+ 


n 
Mo 
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Now, in this intercourſe amongſt men, to which 
they are ſo ſtrongly carried by the very frame of their 
nature, there cannot poſſibly ariſe either pleaſure or 


benefit, without mutual charity, good- will and bene- 
volence : ſo that this love, which is here and in ma- 
ny other places of {cripture ſo ſtrictly enjoyned, is 
nothing more than what is natural to our conſtitu- 


tions and implanted in our very ſouls. 


It is that fincere and rational affection and good- 
will towards others, which flows from that friendly 
and ſocial principle in the mind, and which inclines 


us to rejoice in and promote the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of others. 


It is that gentle and amiable temper which 8 90 


us to a fellow- feeling with others in their neceſſi- 
ties; and to a humanity and bounty in our behavi- 
our towards them ; which makes us deſirous to pur- 
ſue friendſhip and follow peace with all men. 


The happy influence of this temper extends to every 
circumſtance and relation in life. The benevolent man 
is diſpoſed to make uſe of all external advantages i in 


ſuch a manner, as ſhall contribute to the good of others, 
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8) 
as well as his own ſatisfaction. This good princi- 
ple in ſuperiors, diſcovers itſelf in a kind and com- 
paſſionate conduct towards the poor and dependent; and 
in inferiors, it is manifeſted by a punctual diſcharge 
of obedience and gratitude. 


It is not the reſult of intereſt or affinity alone, nor 


is it confined to a particular community or commu- 
nion, but it is extended through the univerſe, and 
makes the love of ourſelves the meaſure of our love 
to all mankind. Not that this love 18 required to 
be equal, or in the ſame degree towards all. No, : 
there are nearer and more powerful degrees of it, as the 
objects ſtand nearer to us in relation; ſuch is the affecti- 
on due from parents to their children ; the gratitude of 
the obliged to his benefactor; ; the mutual good of- 
fices of friend to friend, and the well-grounded eſteem 
of one acquaintance to another. 


But, laſt of all, to excel in this virtue, and crown 
the buſineſs of perfect charity, univerſal benevolence 


and aſſiſtance (as far as in our power) muſt be mani- 


felted to all men, even to our very enemies. For, 
tho it is reaſonable and natural for us to ſhow a 
ſtronger affection to thoſe who are more ſtrongly al- 


lied 


—— — 
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69) 
lied to us in the reſpects abovementioned; yet there 
is a proportion of that affection to be diffuſed through- 
out the world: like that principle of gravitation in the 


works of nature, which, though it increaſes in ſtrength 


the nearer bodies are to one another, yet extends itſelf 
in ſome meaſure through the whole univerſe, and acts 


upon the moſt remote 8 of matter. 


What great obligations we all lie under to put this 
duty in practice, will appear from conſidering, in the 
next place, that all nations are made of one blood, 


* a are allied in their paſſions and faculties. 


We have the line defires to catsfy, and generally the 


fame pleaſure in ſatisfying them. All mankind is, as 


it were, one great Being divided into ſeveral parts, 


every part having the ſame properties and affections 


with another ; z and as we deſire accommodations for 
our own ſupport and pleaſure; ſo if we would leave 


nature to its own original bias, we ſhould with and 


endeayour to procure the ſame conveniencies for others; * 
and whoever does not is guilty of acting contrary to 


the principles of his nature, and committing a violence 


on his conſtitution. 


f And, 
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And, as the community of nature, ſo likewiſe the 
good of ſociety, requires this at our hands. God 
has defigned man a ſociable creature, and to this end 
Hath ſent him into the world weak and defenceleſs ; | 
ſo that without the kindneſs and aſſiſtance of one ano- 


ther, we are not able to ſubſiſt. 


As the ſtrength and perfection of che natural body 
ariſes from the due connection and adherence of its 
parts, ſo the civil body 18 ſtrengthened and perfected 
when its members are © joined together with the bands 


of love. 


In the regular and uniform obſervance of this pre- 4 
cept conſiſts that univerſal juſtice, which i is the per- 3 4 
fection of all virtues, the beauty of all actions, and 
the glory and advantage of every rational creature. 
0; he motions of the heavenly bodies are not ſo re- 
gular and harmonious, nor the beauty or influence of 
them ſo ornamental and beneficial to the creation, 
as this would be conducive to the happineſs of man- 


kind : it would make every one a benefactor, a friend, 
and a good Angel to his fellow-creatures, 


And 


oy 285 pry re 
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And as the practice of this virtue contributes very 


much to our outward ſecurity and welfare, ſo it gives 


us the principal means and power of ſelf-enjoyment. 


For if the pleaſures of the mind are allowed to be 
greater than thoſe of the body, as they moſt certain- 
ly are, then whatever can create in us a conſtant ſe- 
ries of mental enjoyments, is more conducive to our 
real happineſs than all the gratifications and pleaſures 
of ſenſe: and that the ſocial and charitable affections, 
duly eſtabliſhed and cheriſhed in us will produce the 
NY higheſt ſatisfaction in the mind, there needs no great 


argument, 2 think, to prove. 


Every man who has experienced the condition of ” 


the ſoul under a lively affection of bounty, generoſity, 
pity, ſuccour, or any thing elſe of the humane, good- 
natured-kind, has had ſufficient proofs of it from his 
own ſenſation. He who has very little knowledge 
0 human nature is ſenſible, what rapture the mind 
perceives when it is touched in this generous charit- : 


able way; nay, the very outward features and ſigns : | 


which attend this joy, are more ardent and expreſ—- 


five than thoſe which accompany any other: a be- 
nilicent 


(2) 


nificent diſpoſition adds a luſtre to the very eye, 
and ſits ſmiling on the cheek. To reward real me- 


rit, and to relieve real diſtreſs, as they are God-like 


virtues, ſo are they God-like pleaſures likewiſe : for 
what is there upon earth that affords matter of ſuch 
a refined and exalted a delight, as the exerciſe of 

focial e and 1 


We thus enjoy good by communication, receive it 
; from, others, as it were, by reflection, and are the 
better ourſelves for all the benefits we confer on our 
neighbours, The charitable man, when his fortune 
bears any proportion to the largeneſs of his mind, is 
the great and univerſal remedy againſt the calamities 


of te 


Now, to be able, in ſome meaſure, to remove want, 
ignorance, pain and diſeaſes out of the world: to 
make the minds of the indigent more chearful, their 
bodies more ſerviceable, and their underſtandings more 
enlarged; to be thus a father to the fatherleſs, liberty 


to the captive, and, if not health, yet care and re- 


freſument to the ſick and the maimed; this, I ſay, 


muſt certainly þ be an Ow n. to a well 
diſpoſed mind. 


And, 
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And, as the ſatisfaction ariſing from this happy 


| temper of mind is vaſtly ſuperior to any other plea- 
ſure, ſo it is likewiſe more laſting, The pleaſure of 
a charitable action keeps us company all along both 


in this world and the next; tis turned, as it were, 


into the very ſubſtance of the ſoul, and is as immor- 


tal as the will from whence it proceeded; and even 
at laſt, when that critical moment ſhall come, when 
we muſt render up our ſhares in the book of life, 
and pay the laſt great debt to nature, the charitable 


man will walk fearleſs through the valley of death, 


being prepared to give a latisfactory anſwer to the 


queſtions which ſhall then be put to him concern- 
ing the poor and the afflicted, the hungry and the 
naked, the fick and the impriſoned. 


Ina word, the pleaſure the benevolent man is en- 


| tertained with here, and the reward promiſed. him 


hereafter, is fo great, that, properly ſpeaking, the re- 


lieved : are the benefactors, and 750% that relieve lie 
under the greater obligation. Such then are the mo- 


| tives, to the due diſcharge of this precept, whereby 


we ſhall fulfil the great law of our nature, anſwer 


the purpoſe for which we were ſent into the world, 
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and receive an ineſtimable reward at our going out, 
even an entrance into the W manſions of our 
heavenly father. 


I come now to apply what has been faid to the 
preſent ſolemnity. 


And here it is not my deſign to enter into a mi- 
nute account of the ſeveral gradations by which this 
noble charity, which is now before you, has arrived 
to its preſent ſplendor; and to point out, particularly, 
the various accidents, interruptions and hazards thro 
which it has, at length, obtained its juſt eſtabliſhment : 
it will be ſufficient to have put you in mind how much 
the inſtitution itſelf is indebted to the great abilities and 
unwearied labours of that worthy magiſtrate * who now 
preſides over the truſt and what great thanks and praiſe 
are due to him; who may be conſidered as a ſecond 
founder, for reſcuing this noble charity from the many 
clogs which had ſo long embarraſſed it, and ſettling 
it agreeably to the pious deſign and fulleſt intention of 
the firſt. I have not time to expatiate, as I could wiſh, 
on the goodneſs of the reſt of the worthy Truſtees 
for this endowment, who have ſo freely beſtowed their 


time 


* Sir CRIST GascoyNs, knt. alderman of Vintry-ward, who, in 
the year 1743-4z was principally concerned in drawing a ſcheme for 
carrying the charity into execution, and into whoſe hands the chief 
management and direction of the whole happily fell, 
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time and pains for the furtherance of fo excellent a 


work, and with no other reward in view than the ſa- 
tisfaction of knowing, that from a wiſe and prudent ma- 
nagement of their truſt, the publick will certainly receive 


many and great advantages. But, as theſe are things 


well known to moſt of this aſſembly, there is the leſs 
need to dwell upon them. They have, without doubt, 
been frequently enumerated upon this anniverſary, 


1 ſhall content myſelf thetefare, with obſerving how, 
and in what manner we ought to commemorate ſuch 


charitable benefactors, and the uſe and influence of 
ſuch commemorations. The end and deſign of this 


charity, and of works of this kind, is the glory and ho- 


nor of God; and, therefore, the commemoration of 
thoſe, who have exerciſed them, and been eminent and 
conſpicuous for them, muſt be excluded from every 
thing, which may tend to their diminution. They were 


only great and illuſtrious men, who have ſhone forth 


with ſome faint | rays of Heaven, from the divine com- 
munications z ; they only have given what they have 
received; ſuch as have improved their talents to the 
beſt advantage and ſecured their treaſures by wiſe ex- 
pences, whoſe works will follow them, but who, after 


their deceaſe, can work no more; and thereſore muſt 
not ſhare in thoſe acts of devotion, which are to be paid 


to the divine author of their — and to him only. 


This 


(16) 


This might ſeem a ſuperfluous remark, did not the 


daily converts to the church of Rome, make it proper 
and fit; whoſe profeſſors from a veneration of the me- 


mories of ſuch perſons deceaſed, run into an adoration 


and idolatry, They fall down at their ſhrines, they 


pray to them, they addreſs to them, as mediators, and 


acknowlege their power in fancied aids, and pretended 
miracles. The abſurdity, however, of this practice has 
been ſo copiouſly and frequently expoſed by many of 
the beſt writers of our church, that a larger proſecution - 
| of this topick 3 is by n no means neceſſary.” 


"When, Gene we commemorate. the pious in 
their death, free from the imputation of idolatry and 
ſuperſtition : the uſe and influence of ſuch commemo- 
rations, will be of the happieſt conſequence, and of the 
greateſt importance. Eſpecially when profaneneſs and 
libertiniſm are prevalent, when infidelity vaunts itſelf, 
when the love of many waxes cold, we may be al- 
moſt reduced to have recourſe to the departed ſaints for 
examples to inſpire the faith, and inflame the cha- 
rity of luke-warm profeſſors. By this means we, as 
it were, recall them, with reſpect to their influence, 
into the world again; we fetch back their virtues to 
the preſent, whilſt they live again in deſcription, and 
ſhine as lights in the midſt of a perverſe and crooked 
generation. And ſo their light may ſhine before men, 
even 


ID 


even aſter their releaſe from amongſt them, that they 
may ſee their good works and glorify their Father, who 
is in Heaven. They may fee them in pious and deſ- 
eriptive commemorations ſo, as to turn up their eyes to 
Heaven with grateful acknowledgments, and to lift up 
their hearts with praiſe and thankſgiving to God for them. 


They may live thoſe virtues over again in numbers, 
which were collected into one, the diſperſed : rays of 
which may warm a multitude, tho' they do not blaze 
forth into ſuch Heroic piety and charity. And then there 

is a like leffon of inſtruction to be learned from the 
characters of pious men departed, as from the burning 


© CR of the living. 


"Far it is not every one, who is well diſpoſed, that 
knows how to do good. There is a certain prudence 
and diſcretion required i in the uſe of our talents ; and a 
faithful ſteward of Heaven ſhould huſband his goods 
and graces to the beſt advantage. Now we may learn 
this piece of religious economy from the grateful 
commemorations of the charitable, we may get a 
ſcheme of pious management from their characters, . by 
which we may improve our own ſtock of virtues, and 
make them go as far as poſlible towards the improve- 
ment and happineſs of others. And then the charity 
of our pious founder, muſt not be the laſt recourſe upon 


( 18 ) 


this account, which i is ſo well lend | in its end, and 
has ſuch wiſe proriſoes to ſecure it. 


Laſtly, It 1s for the honor of. . 51 for the 
glory of our Country, that ſuch commemorations ſhould 
be made. For they diſplay the beauties of piety and 
charity to mankind, and recommend the ſyſtem of chri- 
ſtianity to the world from its benign and bleſſed effects. 5 
* ſuch inſtances of divine love were not to be kept up- 
on record, and brought down into the view of a wicked 
and corrupt age, the perfect ſcheme of the goſpel might 
paſs only for fine ſpeculation and exalted notion. But 
when ſuch patterns of goodneſs are ſet before us, as 
. copied from our great maſter Chriſt Feſus, we 
then ſee the precept illuſtrated by the example, and 
are convinced that the evangelical morality is a prac- 
ticable as well as an exalted ſcheme. This will induce 
us to attempt thoſe heights, which others have gained 
before us, and will make us endeavour at thoſe vir- 


tues, which, otherwiſe, we might have neglected in 
E of ſucceſs. TIS en 


"th will be neceſlary, before we conclude, barely to ſug- 
geſt the virtues and duties incumbent on thoſe, who are 
the immediate partakers of ſuch goodneſs, to which 


theſe commemorations ſhould excite and ſimulate 
them. 


I ſhall 


(19) 


T ſhall apply myſelf, therefore, to you little children, 
and charge you for God's fake and your own, to re- 
member that ye are under the higheſt obligations to 
| make due returns of gratitude to your generous bene- 
factor, and thankſgiving to Heaven, for having raiſed 
him up, by making a good uſe of the bleſſing ye there- 
by enjoy; by being humble, tractable, and ſubmiſſive to 
your maſters ; by ſhewing diligence in your behaviour, 
piety in your offices of devotion, and by maintaining 
the innocence of your preſent ſtate, and keeping your- 
ſelves unſpotted from the world. 


New, whilthy ye are now young, herding with others 
* your own age, who having not enjoyed the benefit 
of a chriſtian education like you, or being led away by 
a vicious and corrupt diſpoſition, are idle, profligate, 
and abandoned; abuſers of God's holy name, profa- 
ners of his ſabbath, defrauders of their neighbours, 
revilers of their betters, neither fearing God, nor re- 
garding men; fly, I fay, ſuch companions, as you 
would the plague. This is the very gate to ruin in this ; 
world, and eternal miſery in that to come. This 
would be a ſure means of -undoing all that your pious 
| benefactor has done for you: this would make the crime 
ſo much the more-heinous, and the condemnation more 
terrible, as it would be a diſcouragement to that noble 
charity, which ye are now reaping the benefit of : for 
if the light inſtilled into you, be turned to darkneſs, 
; how great will that darkneſs be | * 5 | 
at, | 


. 
4 


"But! v7 hops, better things of you, tho' I thus peak, 


By 
aw 


N © and that when grown more in years, ye come abroad in 


the world, ye will retain a perpetual ſenſe of the mer- 


cies now conferred on you, and that by induſtry, by 
ſobriety, by meekneſs, by decency of ſpeech and clean- 


lineſs of habit, and a ſtrict obedience to all the laws 


of chriſtianity, which ye now learn, ye will con- 


vince the world, that the inſtitution of this charity is 


greatly beneficial and troly hudable. 


Wh atever way of life may fall to your lot, embrset 5 


it contentedly, and purſue it indefatigably ; not picking 
and culling, and ſetting up for ſomething above your 


birth and ſtation, but labouring diligently to do your 


daty in that ſtate of life to which it ſhall ans the Al- 


mghy wo * 


Hoping and truſting that ye will comply TY has 
injunctions, I ſhall conclude with applying to thoſe 


who are intruſted with the care of this charity, 
and reminding them, that when they diſcharge their 


duty, as they ought, they diſtinguiſh themſelves as the 


| ſtewards and almoners of Heaven, by diſpenſing the 
bleſſings of God's providence, and giving his houſhold 
their meat in due ſeaſon. And at laſt, when this mor- 
tal ſhould have put on immortality ; when we are all 


become one nation, one language and one people, the 
triumphs of our humanity and goodneſs will be pro- 


Amen, 
F 1 N 1 "i 


claimed on high, and attend us thro all eternity. | 


* 
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